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Mutiny 

starting  a new  journal  is  like  moving  to  a new  house 

you  don't  want  to  dirty  the  walls  with 

your  pathetic  scribbling 

intimidated  by  its  freshness  and  virgin  beauty 

you  yearn  for  your  old  journal 

with  its  worn-out  binding  and  dog-eared  pages 

poems  just  don’t  look  right 

plots  come  out  cliched  and  predictable. 

your  eyes  hurt  when  the  neatness  clashes  with  messy  handwriting 

you  feel  hopeless,  left  with  only 
two  choices: 

to  stop  writing  or  to  suffer  from  endless  nights  asking  yourself 
if  you  will  ever  write,  really  write , again 
when  somewhere  a small  voice  says: 
mutiny 

smash  its  crown  of  holiness  while  you 
scatter  dirt  onto  innocent  pages 

spill  some  drops  of  pepsi  and  let  it  ride  in  the  washing  machine 
or  use  it  for  second  base 

when  the  journal  smells  like  the  mysterious  odors  of  your  locker 
you'll  know 

you’ve  won 


Nicole  Taholt , III 
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My  Emo  Boy 


It  is  impossible  not  to  be  in  love  with  car- 
ing. sensitive  and  thoughtful  people.  The  best  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  person  is  my  best  friend, 
w horn  I like  to  call  emo  boy.  For  those  who  don't 
know,  emo  stands  for  emotional,  and  no,  he  isn't 
effeminate.  How  can  you  not  fall  for  a guy  who 
can  talk  and  share  his  emotions?  He's  not  one  to 
try  to  suppress  his  feelings.  He's  better  than  all  of 
your  female  friends,  and  you  would  much  rather 
be  with  him. 

You  can  spend  hours  discussing  indie  Hicks 
and  comparing  and  contrasting  them  to  the  film 
you  made  at  film  school.  Emo  boy  teaches  you  to 
brake  w hen  you  skate  board,  so  you  don't  have  to 
grab  onto  the  nearest  stationary  object  when  you 
want  to  come  to  a stop.  The  lyrics  from  the  music 
he  listens  to  all  sound  the  same  and  always  seem 
to  include  love,  friends,  respecting  women,  sweat- 
ers and  cute  puppies.  When  you  make  chocolate 
chip  pancakes  for  emo  boy  and  his  friends  one 
weekend,  emo  boy  invites  you  to  his  house  the  next 
weekend  to  teach  you  how  to  make  them,  using  a 
vegan  recipe. 

He  is  always  into  something  new  and  brings 
you  along  to  share  his  excitement.  Emo  boy  isn't 
upset  when  you  are  weirded  out  by  tofu  that  looks 
and  feels  like  shrimp,  when  it  obviously  isn't.  In 
fact,  he  is  even  sorry  that  he  put  you  in  a situation 
where  you  would  feel  uncomfortable.  When  you 
talk,  the  two  of  you  can  understand  each  other  com- 
pletely, and  it  seems  as  if  you  are  the  same  person. 
When  you  are  having  a horrible  day,  emo  boy  tells 
you  to  think  of  fuzzy,  sparkly,  pink  bunny  rabbits, 
because  that  always  cheers  him  up.  When  you  do 
cry.  he  gives  you  a hug  and  cries  with  you. 

Together,  you  break  into  batting  cages  and 
throw  baseballs  to  each  other,  and  you  are  better 
than  he  is.  (Ego  boost!)  He  is  forever  indebted  to 
you,  when  emo  boy  cracks  the  perfect  pitch.  . . 
right  into  your  shoulder.  The  funny  thing  is,  you 
aren't  even  mad.  and  the  pain  is  dulled  by  his  pres- 
ence. No  matter  the  amount  of  time  you  two  are 
together,  it  still  never  seems  long  enough.  People 
always  ask  if  you  go  out  with  him,  and  they  never 


believe  you  when  you  reply,  “No,  we're  just  best 
friends."  He  gives  you  an  adorable,  little  stuffed 
animal  for  Christmas,  and  he  spends  more  time 
playing  with  it  than  you  do.  Emo  boy  walks  you 
home  in  a T-shirt  when  it  is  frigid  out,  so  you  make 
him  wear  your  hoodie  on  his  way  home.  When  he 
returns  it,  two  weeks  later,  it  is  covered  with  little 
hamster  stickers  which  were  on  a sheet  that  he  for- 
got to  take  out  when  he  washed  it.  You  refuse  to 
pick  them  off. 

When  you  discover  that  emo  boy  has  a girl- 
friend, you  are  destroyed  because  you  think  that 
she  will  steal  your  time  with  him.  She  turns  out  to 
be  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world,  which  makes  you 
angry  because  you  have  no  reason  to  hate  her  now. 
Life  continues  on  though,  and  you  and  emo  boy 
still  have  your  time  together.  You  tease  him  by 
threatening  to  fry  up  his  Japanese  fighting  fish, 
named  Squishie  the  Fishie,  because  it  looks 
yummy.  He  gets  very  upset,  partly  because  he’s  a 
vegetarian,  but  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  Squishie 
is  his  beloved  pet.  Emo  boy  introduces  you  to  the 
trolley  that  connects  Ashmont  station  and 
Mattapan.  You  think  it’s  the  best  thing  since  sliced 
bread,  and  he  laughs  at  you  because  you  are  acting 
like  a giddy  little  schoolgirl. 

Emo  boy  is  the  only  male  teenager  you 
know  who  truly  appreciates  Rent  and  even  knows 
(and  sings)  quite  a few  of  the  songs.  He  can  make 
random  people  on  the  street  laugh,  and  he  bright- 
ens up  their  day.  When  you  get  your  wisdom  teeth 
taken  out,  emo  boy  arrives  at  your  house  with  a 
big  container  of  Breyer’s  strawberry  ice  cream  and 
stays  to  play  “Go  Fish”  with  his  Pokemon  cards, 
even  though  you  look  like  a chipmunk.  The  stereo 
system  in  emo  boy’s  car  consists  of  a portable  tape 
player  and  a car  radio  that  has  a now  extinct  dial 
knob.  Rather  than  listen  to  his  emo  tapes,  emo 
boy  chooses  to  listen  to  the  oldies  station. . . turned 
up  very  loud.  . . while  he’s  trying  to  assume  the 
ultimate  cruising  position.  . . when  he's  driving 
through  Dorchester  at  I 1 :00  PM. 

You  would  do  anything  for  him  and  he 
means  more  to  you  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
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but  you  are  too  afraid  to  tell  him.  After  knowing 
him  for  over  two  years,  you  still  can’t  quite  grasp 
why  he  even  talks  to  you.  after  all  the  countless 
times  you  have  hurt  him.  For  the  first  time  in  your 


life  you  are  able  to  love  someone.  Erno  boy  is 
irresistible,  and  there’s  something  about  him  that 
changes  your  whole  perspective  on  life  for  the 
better. 

~ Emma  Turnbaugh , / 
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Hands 

I never  thought  my  hands  were  really 
that  ugly. 

1 mean.  1 had  never  really  thought 
about  it  much. 

1 never  thought  my  hands  were  really 
that  ugly.  . . until  1 saw  hers.  I couldn't  see 
her  face.  I didn't  even  know  who  she  was, 
but  I bet  I could  guess.  I bet  I'd  be  right.  I 
was  looking  at  him,  you  see.  Not  staring, 
just.  . . studying  him.  I enjoy  studying  my 
peers  from  time  to  time,  and  he's  one  of  the 
more  interesting  ones.  . .so  I'm  studying.  . . 

Then  I see  these  hands.  The  hands. 

They  are  slipping  up  and  around  his  neck  in 
a (friendly?)  hug.  And  they  are  beautiful, 
these  hands. 

Pale  white  in  color,  they  look  as  if 
nothing  could  ever  stain  them,  ever  taint  them.  Smooth  and  cool  as  if  the  very  sensation  of  them 
against  the  flesh  on  his  neck  can  refresh  him,  and  rekindle  fallen  spirits.  Her  fingers  are  in- 
triguing. At  the  end  of  each  long,  graceful,  and  milky  digit  is  a nail.  Perfectly  shaped:  just  long 
enough,  just  wide  enough,  unpainted.  A ring  on  her  fourth  finger  glistens  under  his  dark  hair  in 
the  fluorescent  light's  rude  glare. 

I look  down,  so  they  won’t  see  me  staring.  For  the  first  time,  I realize  that  I have  hands. 

My  hands  are  red,  a hue  granted  by  Winter,  and  her  harsh  winds.  Rough  like  sanding 
paper,  the  grave  result  of  not  using  moisturizer.  My  fingers  lack  grace.  Like  me,  they  are  short. 
Unlike  me.  they  are  stubby.  Forget  rings,  my  knuckles  are  so  huge  that  rings  don’t  fit.  At  the 
end  of  each  so  called  digit  are  pieces  of  carotene  that  I pass  off  as  nails.  Suffice  to  say,  there’s 
not  much  to  them.  My  nails  are  cut  to  the  quick;  it’s  easier  to  teach  myself  guitar  chords  that 
way.  They  aren't  clean  or  pure.  When  I look  at  them,  under  the  same  florescent  light  that 
makes  her  ring  sparkle,  my  ugly,  chipped  polish  repulses  me. 

The  hug  ends,  and  her  long,  ivory  fingers  brush  his  neck  one  final  time.  To  leave  it  cool 
while  she's  gone,  I suppose.  I hear  unfriendly  music  playing  in  my  head. 

He  looks  at  me. 

I shove  my  hands  in  my  pockets. 


-Michelle  Whitaker,  III 
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The  Moon 

And  the  moon  is  that  sheer,  pale  silk 
In  the  ebony  night 
It  is  that  moon 
That  glows  mystery. 

Swallowing  secrets  whispered, 

Its  craters  laughing  teasingly. 

At  all  the  world. 

The  silence  of  its  being. 

Its  glistening  light 
Falls  softly,  lovingly  unto 
Us 

Casting  gracefully 
Shadows  buried  in  rich  blackness 
And  the  water,  it  seems, 

Devours  the  silver  light  (and  the  secrets  of  love) 
So  that  it  is  voluminous  and  lush 
And  the  moon  is  that  sheer,  pale  silk 
A pearl  of  light  resting  within  a raven’s  velvet  eye 
Or  maybe,  it  is  just 
The  moon. 


~ Sabine  Dumornay,  V 
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Imagining 


Imagining 
I'm  looking 
Wondering, 

Through  a bright  flame 

Flickering  black  shadows  into  your  eyes 

Staring 

At  intensity  pushing  me  closer 
Feeling 

The  truth  give  way 

Uncontrolling 

How  can  I stop  myself 

From  saying 

Feelings  that  enslave  me 

Pain  that  takes  me 

Weight  attached  forever. 

Pulling  me 

Into  dreamless  endless  mindless  sleep 

Holding 

Staring 

At  my  raging  pride 

Forbidding  this  barrier  to  subside 

I can't  gather  myself 

But  how  can  I stop  from  just  saying 

Suddenly 

Words  that  enthrall  me 
Take  me, 

Out  of  this: 

Feeling 

What  stops  me 

From  taking  you  right  now. 

What  future  hides 
Beneath  unsaid  words 

Staring 
Into  flames 
Hesitating 

Rambling  in  my  mind 
Stalling 


To  steal  you  away 
And  make  you  cry 
Teaching 

Those  shadowed  eyes  pain 
Hoping 

To  fool  myself 
And  say  the  words 
Breathing 

Quietly  waiting  to  say 

Wondering 

Imagining 

Picking  up  glass  tears. 

~ Michelle  Metallidis,  III 
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Busride  to  the  Game 


It  was  a ritual.  Every  week  or  so  during 
the  fall,  the  excited  fans  of  the  Wolfpack  would 
board  the  bus  which  drove  them  all  the  way  to  their 
hour-and-a-half  destination,  just  to  see  the  players 
of  the  43-member  team  exercise  their  athletic  abil- 
ity in  a series  of  punts,  touchdowns,  and  field  goals. 

On  this  particular  Friday  evening  the  game 
time  was  designated  for  7:30.  With  their  hunger 
satisfied  from  the  usual  #2-Double  Cheeseburger 
Meal  or  the  #6-Arch  Deluxe  Value  Meal  from 
McDonald’s  across  the  street,  girls  holding  their 
purple  and  white  pompoms  and  others  with  white 
paws  on  their  purple  jackets  boarded  the  yellow 
school  bus,  anxious  to  begin  their  long  journey, 
their  stomachs  now  at  ease. 

Yet  they  weren't  the  only  occupants  of  the 
sickly  green,  aging  leather  seats.  In  addition  to 
the  friendly  busdriver  seated  behind  the  wheel,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  Caribbean  accent  as  he  greeted 
the  passengers  a spirited  “hello,”  the  girls’  adviser, 
and  the  singing  radio  in  the  back  of  the  bus  from 
which  rhythmic  salsa  beats  poured  forth,  the  girls 
were  accompanied  by  other  Latin  School  students, 
soon  to  be  transformed  into  raging  fans  for  the 
night. 

Outside,  the  sky  which  was  once  illumi- 
nated with  radiant  sunshine  changed  from  acidic 
orange,  to  rich  lavender,  to  deep  blue-black,  and 
the  highway  on  which  the  bus  traveled  became  a 
surging  sea  of  bright  white  lights.  The  atmosphere 
on  the  inside  of  the  moving  mobile  buzzed  like 
busy  bees.  Mouths  chattered  away,  with  the  tangy 
taste  of  sweet  and  sour  sauce  still  left  on  their 
tongues;  the  burped  stale  smell  of  fries  graced  with 
fragrant  smells  of  coke  lingered  in  the  air. 

The  ride  was  bumpy;  at  every  pothole 
which  lay  waiting  in  the  carelessly  paved  streets, 
the  bus  jumped,  and  it  jolted  every  passenger  as  if 
an  electrical  charge  zapped  right  through  their  very 
seats.  The  bigger  the  hole,  the  higher  the  jump 
and  the  harder  the  fall  for  the  riders.  Despite  the 
short  endurance  of  this  recurring  pain,  many  still 
stood  and  shouted  jokes  and  “how  are  you's”  to 
each  other  down  the  aisles,  while  others  visited 


their  neighbors,  sat  down,  and  engaged  in  mean- 
ingless gossip. 

Leaning  against  the  window  and  listening 
to  her  Walkman,  one  girl  started  to  sleep,  but  she 
was  soon  drawn  from  her  blissful  seclusion  by  all 
on  the  bus  who  executed  the  familiar  sounds  of 
kindergarten  glee  upon  the  termination  of  their 
seemingly  endless  journey.  The  balloon  of  anxi- 
ety was  now  popped;  they  had  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination, the  home  field  of  the  Acton-Boxborough 
Colonials,  and  they  were  here  to  cheer  for  the 
Wolfpack  until  the  very  end  of  the  game  which 
would  last  approximately  an  hour-and-a-half. 

Filing  from  the  bus  like  ants  marching  in  a 
column,  the  supporters  of  the  Wolfpack  entered  the 
premises  of  the  oversized  football  field.  Sizing  up 
the  land  with  their  eyes  unaccustomed  to  such 
luxury,  they  saw  a marching  football  band  perform 
during  half-time  for  its  visitors,  with  flags  waving 
in  the  air  in  unison,  proudly  portraying  the  blue- 
and-yellow  school  colors  of  the  home  team. 

As  the  crowd  from  Latin  kept  coming  in, 
dutifully  wearing  their  purple  attire  and  filling  in 
empty  spaces  in  the  bleachers,  people  far  and  wide 
massed  to  form  a huge  volcano.  This  purple  vol- 
cano, which  consisted  of  the  BLS  Step  Squad,  the 
track  team,  alumni,  parents,  and  friends,  stood 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  threatening  to  spill  over 
when  it  saw  the  quarterback  pass  the  ball,  bubbling 
as  the  linebacker  raced  through  the  field  against 
time  to  reach  the  endzone,  and  spewing  and  sput- 
tering with  cheers  and  excitement  at  the  score  of  a 
touchdown — the  only  one,  in  fact,  that  the  team 
happened  to  make. 

But  the  prospect  of  losing  28-6  didn’t 
bother  the  Latin  School  fans;  neither  did  the  chill 
of  the  night  air  prevent  their  spirits  from  soaring. 
Happy  at  having  accomplished  something,  they 
marched  triumphantly  across  the  field  in  tune  to 
the  drum  beats  of  Acton-Boxborough’s  marching 
band,  with  Latin’s  school  colors  graciously  dot- 
ting the  landscape.  Now  tired  and  eager  for  the 
hour-and-a-half  return  home,  girls  who  held  purple 
and  white  pompoms  and  wore  white  paws  on 


II 
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purple  jackets  boarded  the  school  bus. 

Inside  the  bus.  the  smell  of  country  air  and 
thick  wet  grass  replaced  the  aroma  of  food  and  fries 
from  before.  The  giant  uproar  which  formerly  cap- 
tured its  scene  was  no  more.  The  activity  died 
down  to  a quiet  mellow  chit-chatter  among  friends. 
Soon  conversations  condensed  as  they  blended  into 
the  sounds  of  music  hummed  from  the  radio  in  the 
rear,  which  lulled  all  of  its  passengers  into  prison- 
ers of  sound  and  sleep.  Sleepy  heads,  which  were 
now  uncontrollable  bowling  balls,  lolled  back  and 
forth  on  the  tired  leather  seats,  uncertain  of  where 
the  next  violent  pothole  might  send  them. 

As  the  journey  neared  closer  to  its  initial 


point  of  departure,  the  highway  resembled  a lake 
with  dancing  fireflies,  only  spotted  by  a few  trav- 
elers this  time.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sky  had  settled 
into  a definite  black,  and  the  city  streets  beamed 
with  welcoming  orange  street  lights,  red,  yellow, 
and  green  traffic  lights.  As  the  bus  passed  a se- 
quence of  hotels,  shopping  malls  and  plazas,  res- 
taurants, theaters,  and  movies,  it  was  certain  that 
although  their  energy  was  now  deflated,  making 
them  merely  ‘students’  once  again,  the  fans  from 
Latin  were  back  in  Boston.  They  had  finally 
reached  home. 

- Sabrina  Acloque,  I 
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Martin  the  Conqueror  and  His  Day  Job 


On  the  corner  of  1st  and  West  Streets 
by  the  rush  hour  traffic  outside 
stands  our  hero,  bald  and  scrawny: 
starched  white  shirt  and  pale  white  hide. 
Number  2s  all  freshly  sharpened, 
free  of  shavings,  dust,  and  dirt. 

Pens  encased  in  opaque  plastic 
so  as  not  to  soil  his  shirt. 

A thin  mustache  adorns  his  lip; 
his  eyes  are  beady  behind  his  glasses. 

He  enters  full  of  vim  and  vigor 
and  with  a nod  to  the  guard  he  passes 
up  the  stairs  to  the  seventh  floor, 
panting  from  the  slight  exertion. 

He  will  not  use  the  elevator — 
repressed  obsessive-compulsive  aversion. 

His  chair  is  set  at  stiff  right  angles; 
his  desk  is  free  from  ornamentation. 

He  skips  the  coffee  and  gets  to  work — 
our  man’s  not  much  for  recreation. 

Boldly  slashing  prose  and  poems 
(creative  energy  under  the  knife), 
he  defuses  double  negatives; 
ain't  no  room  for  them  in  his  life. 

He  smugly  separates  contractions, 
fixes  run-ons  small  and  large  and 
marvels  at  the  ignorance; 
pontificates  within  the  margin. 

Didn't  support  your  main  idea? 

Didn’t  back  it  up  enough? 

That’s  just  fine — you’ve  made  his  day! 

Our  guy  just  lives  for  all  that  stuff. 

And  don’t  think  you  can  escape  his  jottings 
just  by  following  all  the  rules. 

He  makes  them  up  if  you  don’t  break  them— 
muttering,  “Those  insipid  fools!” 

But  just  a second — who  is  this  guy, 
this  fellow  with  knobby  knees, 
this  weasely  ashen  grammarian  zealot, 
this  beacon  of  conformity? 

I'll  tell  you  all  a little  secret; 
one  that  almost  no  one  knows. 

Ever  write  an  MCAS  essay? 

Ever  wonder  where  the  damn  thing  goes? 


~ Andrew  Barr,  II 
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Fabula  Latinae  Scholae 

Alii  discipuli  m Latina  Schola  multa  vehcmenter  cognosccrc  cupiunt.  Suos  magistros 
diligenter  audiunt  et  suum  laborcm  domus  constanter  faciunt.  Televisionem  spectare  non  possunt 
ne  Generalem  Hospitaletn  ncc  Flintstones  quidem!  Domo  exire  node  cum  amicis  suis  et  ineptire 
non  possunt.  Laborant  autem  et  laborant.  et  laborant.  sed  post  quattuor  aut  sex  annos,  multa 
sciunt  et  etiam  quid  haec  epistula  dicat  cognosccrc  possunt!  Sed  optimum  est  scire  satis  ut  a 
collegiis  ingentem  magnitudinem  pecuniae  recipiant. 

Alii  ad  Latinam  Scholam  veniunt  quod  matres  et  patres  eorum  eos  ire  cogunt.  Latinam 
Scholam  prope  et  Collegia  Simmonum  et  Fenway  Parkum  esse  sciunt.  magistros  suos  non 
audiunt.  Cum  sins  amicis  et  puellis  et  pueris  ut  colloquantur  veniunt.  Nihil  cognoscunt.  Collegia 
autem  non  solum  eis  pecuniam  non  darent,  sed  etiam  ad  collegia  sua  eos  ire  non  cupiunt.  Hi 
discipuli.  post  quattuor  aut  sex  annos  ludendi  in  ludo,  apud  culinam  McDonaldis  laborare 
cogentur.  Discipuli,  cuius  modi,  vos  eritis? 


~ Kathleen  Trainor 
Classics  Department 


* 


* 


* 


A Tale  of  the  Latin  School 

Some  students  at  Latin  School  eagerly  wish  to  learn  many  things.  They  listen  to  their 
teachers  carefully  and  always  do  their  homework.  They  are  not  able  to  watch  TV,  not  General 
Hospital  or  even  the  Flintstonesl  They  cannot  leave  their  home  at  night  to  hang  out  with  their 
friends.  They  work,  on  the  other  hand,  and  work,  and  work,  but  after  four  or  six  years  they 
know  many  things  and  even  understand  what  this  letter  says!  But  the  best  thing  is  that  they 
know  enough  that  they  receive  a huge  amount  of  money  from  colleges. 

Others  come  to  Latin  School  because  their  mothers  and  fathers  force  them  to  go.  They 
know  that  Latin  School  is  near  Simmons  College  and  Fenway  Park,  but  they  do  not  listen  to 
their  teachers.  They  come  to  talk  with  their  friends,  both  girls  and  boys.  They  learn  nothing. 
Colleges  not  only  do  not  give  them  money,  but  also  do  not  want  them  to  go  to  their  institutions 
at  all.  These  students,  after  four  or  six  years  of  fooling  around  at  school  are  forced  to  work  in 
the  kitchen  at  McDonald's.  Which  kind  of  student  will  you  be? 


~ Translated  by  Kate  Clievarley,  I 
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For  D.J. 

step  closer 
from  the  darkness 
silhouette  in  my  eyes 
closed  and  tired 


step  closer 
towards  your  son 
hold  your  son 
you  are  his  daddy 
he  is  a man  now 
he  still  needs  you 
you  gave  him  life 
but  you  can't  love  him 
you  could  never  love  him 

step  closer 

away  from  the  drugs 

leave  the  razors  and  gin 

drive  past  the  prostitutes 

leave  the  cigarettes  on  the  shelf 

drive  to  your  wife 

she  still  loves  you 

you  could  never  love  her 

step  closer 

to  the  edge  of  your  bed 

above  the  floorboards 

away  from  the  pain 

too  weak  to  cry 

pray  for  forgiveness 

ashamed  and  alone 

you  could  never  love  yourself 

~ Gina  Bruno,  // 
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Tetris 


Very  early  Saturday  morning,  my  deep 
sleep  is  shattered  by  my  alarm  clock  shaking  vio- 
lently next  to  my  bed.  Groaning,  1 roll  over  and 
pull  a pillow  over  my  head  in  an  effort  to  ignore  it. 
In  a short  time,  my  father  knocks  on  the  door  and 
yells  that  1 should  get  up. 

“1  don't  wanna  go  to  work,”  I grumble  as  1 
slowly  get  dressed,  then  head  downstairs  for  what 
will  be  a small  and  forgettable  breakfast.  I have 
ten  minutes  to  get  to  work  on  time;  ten  minutes 
before  I begin  yet  another  tedious  but  intense  work- 
day at  the  local  supermarket,  bagging  groceries. 
Scrubbing  my  teeth  and  taking  a quick  glance  in 
the  mirror,  I grab  my  smock  and  head  for  the  door. 

My  dad  is  in  the  car  already,  the  motor  run- 
ning. and  now  we  take  off  in  a hurry.  Just  as  I am 
about  to  nod  back  off  to  sleep,  I find  that  we  are  in 
the  parking  lot.  The  car  stops,  and  I jump  out,  run- 
ning for  the  squeaky,  sliding  glass  doors.  The  sec- 
ond I pass  through  them,  I slow  down  to  a brisk 
walk  (I  must  appear  business  like!)  and  head 
straight  for  the  timecard  machine.  I punch  in,  and 
walk  to  the  front  of  the  store,  hoping  the  boss  will 
not  notice  my  two-minute  tardiness.  Today,  I am 
lucky  that  he  is  busy  hanging  signs  in  the  front 
windows.  Heaving  a sigh  of  relief,  I take  my  spot 
at  the  end  of  Register  4 and  await  my  fate. 

Now  begins  the  most  intense  five  hours  I 
will  experience  this  week;  although  getting  to  work 
on  time  might  seem  to  create  most  of  my  stress, 
the  bagging  process  is  by  far  the  more  challeng- 
ing. To  the  casual  shopper  just  buying  weekly  food, 
it  may  not  seem  that  I am  under  pressure.  But  that 
shopper  does  not  know  that  1 am  a perfectionist. 
In  my  mind,  every  order  that  comes  down  the  belt 
must  be  handled  efficiently  and  swiftly;  there  are 
no  other  options.  Either  I succeed  or  I fail.  I have 
come  to  think  of  it  as  a game,  like  the  Nintendo 
game  Tetris . which  I can  either  win  or  lose.  Today, 
I shall  play  Tetris  for  five  hours  on  end,  and  when 
those  hours  are  over.  I can  determine  whether  I have 
won  or  lost. 

Today’s  game  starts  off  nice  and  easy.  Be- 
cause it  is  early,  there  are  hardly  any  shoppers  in 


the  store.  The  first  customer  to  come  to  Register  4 
is  an  old  lady  with  a basket  containing  a few  items. 
Slowly,  the  shapes  glide  down  the  belt.  I have  the 
brown  paper  bag  opened  in  a flash,  turning  the 
objects  this  way  and  that  to  get  the  best  fit.  A few 
cans  stand  upright  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag;  some 
long  rectangular  boxes  of  spaghetti  go  in  next;  then 
on  top  of  that  a flexible  bag  of  grated  cheese,  and 
finally  a loaf  of  bread  to  finish  off.  The  groceries 
are  bagged.  The  rows  disappear.  I have  beaten 
Level  1 . 

The  next  few  levels  grow  progressively 
more  difficult.  More  items  come  through  per  or- 
der, requiring  faster  bagging  and  wise  placement 
of  goods  among  the  bags.  One  customer  asks  for 
her  thirty  somewhat  items  to  be  spread  evenly  be- 
tween two  bags.  “I  have  to  walk  home,”  she  ex- 
plains. I grin  knowingly,  for  I have  played  this 
level  before.  I won’t  be  tricked,  not  this  time. 
Another  customer  slyly  requests  that  his  purchases 
be  bagged  in  paper  and  plastic,  one  sure  way  to 
anger  any  bagger  more.  Once  again  I easily  juggle 
two  things  at  once;  putting  the  bags  together,  then 
filling  them.  I perform  these  tasks  at  record  speed 
and  progress  through  levels  quickly.  During  a short 
lull  in  which  the  customers  seem  to  have  vanished 
from  the  store,  I stand  still  and  contemplate  my 
playing  so  far.  “Undefeated,”  I think  to  myself 
and  chuckle,  “I  am  the  almighty  bagger.  Who  shall 
challenge  me  next?” 

As  quickly  as  it  formed,  my  smirk  fades. 
A family  wheels  two  carriages  brimming  with  all 
kinds  of  things  into  my  aisle.  Surely,  I have  met 
my  match.  I stand  and  take  in  my  opponent:  two 
parents  with  three  little  children  running  around. 
This  is  the  highest  level  of  Tetris.  To  make  things 
even  harder,  the  cashier  now  enters  as  a third  player, 
hurling  the  food  items  as  fast  as  he  can  down  the 
belt.  He  turns  and  grins  devilishly.  His  face  seems 
to  shout,  “You  can’t  beat  me!”  I resume  my  stare. 
The  game  is  on!  The  register  jumps  to  life,  beep- 
ing in  a fashion  which  can  only  be  matched  by 
certain  video  games  of  the  eighties.  Its  small  com- 
puterized monitor  displays  in  green  numbers  the 
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costs  of  various  items,  subtotaling  them  along  the 
way,  almost  as  if  it  were  keeping  score.  Now  things 
really  begin  to  fly.  I open  bags  frantically,  simul- 
taneously chucking  objects  in.  Items  start  to  pile 
up,  but  the  cashier  doesn’t  miss  a beat.  It  contin- 
ues in  this  manner  for  another  eight  minutes  until  I 
can  finally  finish  the  last  bag.  Nearly  falling  over, 
I breathe  heavily  and  gaze  at  the  neat  rows  of  rect- 
angular bags  standing  neatly  in  rows  on  the  floor. 
I count  seventeen.  Glad  to  have  finished  the  hard 
part,  I begin  placing  the  bags  in  the  carriages,  stop- 
ping short  in  horror  when  I hear  a loud  splitting 
noise.  Wincing,  1 peer  into  the  bag  and  see  that  in 
my  haste,  I threw  the  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  a bag. 
“Oh  no!”  I mutter  and  slap  my  hand  to  my  fore- 
head. The  cashier  looks  into  the  bag,  then  looks  at 
me,  condescendingly  shaking  his  head.  I am 
crushed.  This  is  a huge  upset,  because  an  unsatis- 
fied customer  means  “game  over.”  No  second 


chances.  The  game  has  ended  for  today. 

Rather  dejected,  I punch  out  once  my  shift 
is  over.  Glumly,  1 amble  down  the  frozen  food 
aisle,  pondering  whether  or  not  I deserve  an  ice 
cream.  The  huge  upset  has  taken  away  my  appe- 
tite, so  I decide  to  pass  on  that.  The  non-stop  ac- 
tion of  the  long  shift  has  left  me  weary  and  my 
head  aches.  I am  just  about  to  leave  the  store,  when 
I stop  short.  I almost  forgot!  Instantly,  I am  cheered 
up.  I turn  and  head  for  the  courtesy  booth,  speak 
something  to  the  girl  waiting  behind  it,  then  re- 
ceive a white  envelope.  Enclosed  is  a check  made 
out  to  me.  Today  is  payday!  No  longer  do  I feel 
as  if  I have  lost.  The  pressure  of  working  hard 
may  have  gotten  to  my  head  for  a while,  but  now  I 
have  my  money.  Once  again  in  high  spirits  I stride 
out  of  the  store  through  the  sliding  glass  doors,  a 
grin  plastered  to  my  face,  because  not  every  kid 
gets  paid  to  play  Tetris. 


~ Stephen  Delosh,  II 


Bubble 

I always  addressed  her  in  Yiddish:  Bubbie 
never  to  be  confused  with  “grandma” 
for  she,  unlike  most  of  her  generation 
was  proud  of  her  Yiddish 
gleefully  spoke  it  to  elders 
in  an  Israeli  nursing  home, 
and  teasingly  called  her  sons  shmucks 

though  she  was  a millionaire’s  wife 
she  spoke  the  tongue  of  the  shtetl , 
of  the  poor  Jews, 
of  her  mother  and  grandmother, 
of  thousands,  like  her, 
now  dead 


~Zoe  Weinstein,  III 
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Summer  Days 


The  heat  rises  from  the  pavement,  and 
objects  in  the  distance  seem  to  dance.  The  odor 
of  sweat  mingles  with  the  smell  of  hot  black- 
top in  the  oppressive  air.  The  blazing  sun  glares 
down  on  the  streets  and  rooftops  of  the  city. 
The  business  people  have  long  since  sought 
refuge  in  their  air-conditioned  offices  in  the 
high-rise  buildings  downtown.  A few  brave 
souls  labor  through  the  streets  in  search  of  a 
cool  coffee  shop  or  restaurant.  The  tourists  who 
usually  plague  the  streets,  snapping  pictures 
left  and  right,  have  retreated  to  the  oasis  of  their 
hotel  pool  or  one  of  the  many  museums. 

In  the  residential  areas  of  town  the  old 
men  have  set  up  games  of  chess  and  checkers 
on  flimsy  card  tables  in  the  narrow  front  yards 
of  the  tall  apartment  buildings.  The  older 
women  sit  on  porches  or  front  stoops  stirring 
glasses  of  lemonade  and  iced  water  as  they 
watch  the  children  play.  The  sidewalks  are  lit- 
tered with  hopscotch  and  foursquare  drawings, 
which  have  long  been  abandoned  for  cooler 
pastimes  like  jacks  and  cards.  Upstairs,  in  the 
tiny  apartments  fans  frantically  whir  in  a vain 
attempt  to  move  the  leaden  air  that  fills  the  city. 
The  only  sounds  to  be  heard  are  the  clinking 
of  ice  in  glasses,  the  occasional  wail  of  a dis- 
content baby,  and  the  low,  monotonous  mur- 
mur of  conversation. 

Then,  in  the  distance  a happy  tinkling 
is  heard.  It  grows,  as  does  the  anticipation  in 
the  heat  clogged  streets.  Slowly  the  ice  cream 
truck  turns  the  corner  and  suddenly  there  is  a 


Hurry  of  movement.  The  children  leap  from 
their  quiet  games  and  run  to  their  parents.  Kids, 
who  only  moments  before  had  barely  enough 
energy  to  deal  a deck  of  cards,  are  now  leap- 
ing up  stairs  two  at  a time  to  ask  for  ice  cream 
money.  They  tumble  back  out  of  stuffy  build- 
ings clutching  change  and  crumpled  bdls  in 
their  sweaty  palms  and  race  down  the  street 
toward  the  truck.  Pushing  and  shoving  they 
jostle  for  the  attention  of  the  young  man  in- 
side. Calmly  and  with  an  amused  chuckle  he 
hands  out  Snowcones,  Rocket  Blasters  and 
Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtle  shaped  ices,  along 
with  the  traditional  chocolate  and  vanilla  soft- 
serve  cones. 

After  all  the  children  have  bought  their 
treats,  he  waves  and  continues  down  the  street. 
As  he  drives  out  of  sight,  the  sound  of  “Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel,”  muffled  by  the  muggy  air, 
fades  away.  The  children  stand  around,  eating 
their  ice  creams.  They  savor  each  cool  bite, 
but  all  too  soon  the  sticky-sweetness  is  gone. 
They  return  to  their  sedentary  games  as  the  heat 
settles  once  more  upon  the  narrow  city  street. 
Somewhere,  a mother  tries  to  console  the  over- 
heated baby.  The  old  women  stir  their  glasses 
and  watch  as  the  men  play  their  games.  The 
business  people  still  lug  their  briefcases  along 
the  sidewalks  downtown,  still  longing  for  their 
air-conditioned  offices.  The  city  seems  to  hold 
its  breath  in  anticipation  of  the  cool  fall  nights 
to  come.  For  these  are  the  days  of  summer. 


~ Sinead  Keegan,  II 
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The  Revolution  Will  Not  Be  Televised 


1 w ant  to  be  a writer  in  the  mainstream,  like 
Hemingwa\  gone  Puff  Daddy.  I want  to  be  in- 
volved m the  pop  culture  and  invent  some  hip 
ghetto-speak,  fresh  for  all  the  youngsters.  I want 
it  all.  top  to  bottom,  front  to  back  and  back  again. 
Writers  need  to  be  more  high  profile,  more  of  the 
sophistication,  less  of  the  intellect.  It's  a nineties, 
image-driven  sort  of  time  we  live  in.  Very  fast, 
very  quick,  no  speed  bumps,  you  know  what  I’m 
saying?  I want  to  be  repetitive  and  annoying,  the 
dork  in  the  corner  that  makes  fun  of  your  pants.  I 
want  to  be  on  the  cover  of  Rolling  Stone  and  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  same  month  just  because 
I'm  that  damn  good.  I want  to  be  your  evening 
and  noon,  your  uptown  boy  and  your  downtown 
man.  I want  to  be  a punk  and  a tortured  superstar, 
the  one  who  suffers  for  his  art.  but  just  doesn't 
care  who  gets  stepped  on  on  my  way  to  the  tiptop, 
you  know  ? I want  your  money  and  your  daugh- 
ters. so  just  give  'em  up.  Ladies,  lock  your  doors 
and  gentlemen,  hide  your  wallets.  I want  to  be  the 
outlaw  journalist  on  the  cinema  screen,  the  face 
that  greets  you  in  Times  Square.  I want  to  be  larger 
than  the  man  who’s  larger  than  life.  I want  the 
town  of  Chicago  gift-wrapped  and  put  under  my 
tree.  I want  to  be  the  all-time,  king  brat  of  your 
culture,  in  every  newspaper  and  on  every  televi- 
sion station.  I want  my  own  show  and  magazine. 
I want  to  be  in  your  face,  just  for  the  hell  of  it.  You 
cannot  stop  me  and  I absolutely  will  not  quit  until 
I have  made  your  puppy  cry.  I want  to  be  abrasive 
and  pushy,  the  freak  with  a pen  that’s  just  too  cool 
to  care.  You  won't  stop  this.  We'll  call  it  a diesel 
train  coming  to  run  your  white  bread,  small-town- 
USA  off  the  map.  So  step  to  one  side,  folks.  I'm 
the  id  gone  amok,  coming  from  every  corner  of 
the  Earth  to  bring  a little  flavor  to  your  vanilla, 
white-picket  fence  existence.  Call  me  the  espresso- 
with-extra-caffeine-shot  in  the  arm  that  this  place 
needs. 

There  needs  to  he  more  refinement  in  the 
world  today.  There  seems  to  he  too  much  of  the 


hrash,  young  superstar  phenomenon  occurring  in 
our  culture.  For  once,  it  would  he  nice  to  see  some 
decent,  upstanding  member  of  the  celebrity  com- 
munity do  something  right  and  become  a role  model 
and  moral  compass  for  our  young  people.  It  seems 
that  all  too  often  our  children  are  subjected  to  yet 
another  “celebrity''  with  little  regard  for  tradition 
or  authority.  / remember  when  a writer  symbol- 
ized the  intellectual  pinnacle  of  what  our  country 
could  shine  to  be.  A journalist  was  a man  of  many 
attributes,  a fact-driven  investigator  with  an  eye 
for  detail  and  wholesome  values.  Now1,  even  our 
“ writers ” have  copped  to  the  call  of  more  money 
over  artistic  integrity1.  Is  it  asking  too  much  for  a 
decent  person  to  shine  on  stage  anymore? 

You’re  damn  right.  To  hell  with  conven- 
tion, I'm  flaunting  my  differences.  Can't  nobody 
take  my  pride,  can't  nobody  hold  me  down.  I want 
to  be  the  spit  in  the  eye  of  Corporate  America,  the 
anomaly  in  your  experiment.  Rules  are  only  good 
for  the  people  who  follow  them  and  sweetheart, 
you're  talking  to  the  bad  boy  with  more  attitude 
than  James  Dean  on  a bad  hair  day.  I want  to  be 
the  one  your  mother  told  you  to  avoid:  the  ciga- 
rette-smoking, skirt-chasing,  money-hungry,  glut- 
tonous, and  power-crazed  lunatic  that  they  all  see 
in  the  mirror  but  don't  feel  the  need  to  embrace. 
Open  your  mind  and  do  it  quick  because  you're 
being  shut  down  from  the  inside  out.  What’s  that, 
you  say?  I don't  make  any  sense?  Screw  sense! 
Logic  is  the  limit  on  the  creative  flow  of  my  liter- 
ary river,  that's  what  I say,  sweetheart.  So  hold 
the  phone  and  back  up  the  wagon  because  there's 
a new  sheriff  in  town.  It’s  the  Outlaw  Journalist, 
hold  the  applause.  I want  to  steal  your  toys  and 
boot  your  behind  out  of  the  sandbox.  I think  I heard 
your  mama  calling  you  so  go  home  now  little  boy, 
playtime’s  over.  You  want  to  run  in  this  street, 
you  better  start  eating  jet  fuel  or  don't  even  bother 
to  try  to  keep  up.  I’m  taking  your  toys  and  I’m 
going  home  and  that’s  the  bottom  line  because  I 
said  so. 
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What  we  need  is  a man  or  woman  with 
enough  courage  to  stand  up  to  these  bombastic 
individuals. 

Bombastic,  yeah.  I like  that. 

They  need  to  be  shown  that  this  is  more 
than  just  some  pop  culture  game  that  they  are  play- 
ing. They  need  to  be  shown  that  this  ain't  no  damn 
tea  party!  If,  with  a little  bit  of  honor  and  dignity \ 
we  could  show  them  a better  path,  then  they  would 
not  be  so  quick  to  snap  at  the  hands  that  feed  them. 
The  “corporate  punks’’  that  they  believe  run  their 
lives  would  become  the  sort  of  beacon  in  a sea  of 
trouble  that  they  so  desperately  need.  We  need  to 
find  a place  in  our  hearts  to  open  up  to  these  hate- 
filled  and  rage-driven  bad  seeds,  driving  their 
badly  influential  beliefs  from  them. 

Yo,  can  that  clap  trap,  grandma.  Oh,  you 
didn’t  know  that  this  was  my  show?  Give  me  back 


my  microphone  before  you  hurt  yourself.  In  case 
you  haven’t  heard,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a new 
day,  you  feel  what  I'm  sayin’?  Those  marquee 
lights  on  Broadway  are  flashing  my  name.  They 
just  bumped  Wayne  Newton  because  they  heard 
I’m  going  on  a vacay  to  Vegas.  You  think  you're 
better,  Ms.  Moral  Rectitude?  Let  me  tell  your  po- 
litically correct  attitude  something.  We’ve  had  it 
up  to  here  with  you  flaunting  your  power  in  our 
faces.  It’s  like  the  French  Revolution,  you  hear 
what  I’m  saying?  We’ve  sat  by  for  too  long  and 
watched  the  corporate  suits  grab  and  snatch  at  ev- 
ery available  resource  with  not  enough  left  over 
for  the  middle  folks.  E-commerce  this,  you  cell- 
phone carrying,  bottled-water-drinking,  J.  Crew- 
on-the-weekend-Armani-during-the-week,  yogurt- 
eating yuppie  zipperhead.  And  hey,  Buffy,  when 
you  step  out  for  the  weekend  to  go  “hit  the  links’’ 
or  grab  some  Z's  on  your  private  schooner,  try  not 
to  let  the  door  hit  you  on  the  way  out.  You  hear 
what  I’m  saying? 


~ David  Esposito,  I 


hibernation 

rainy  days  are  for  hibernating  under  polar  fleece 
blankets  and  heirloom  quilts 
listening  to  judy  garland  and  reading  poetry 
while  my  eyes  Butter  open  and  shut 
and  it  doesn’t  matter  if  i waste  my  time  daydreaming 

goopy  grogginess  sinks  into  my  mind 
like  pink  lemonade  that  stayed  in  the  fridge  too  long 
hours  drip  off  my  clock  and  Boat  around  my  sky  blue  walls 
things  i Have  To  Do  are  smothered  in  laziness 


with  the  clouds  as  sleeping  pills  i let  myself 
totter  between  reality  and  insanity 


~ Nicole  Tat  III 
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reminiscence 

wading  in  the  tepid  waters 
watching  as  the  serene  waves  turn  into  a wickedly  beautiful  disturbance  at  sea 
feeling  the  broken  shells  and  seaweed  beneath  my  bare  feet 
letting  each  grain  of  sand  slide  through  my  fingers 
inhaling  the  omnipresent  flavored  smell  of  sea  water 
squinting  as  the  sun’s  rays  glared  upon  me 

the  seemingly  frigid  mornings 
and  sweltering  afternoons 
finally  become  a celestial  evening 

the  days  of  eternal  bliss  become  limited 
but  the  memories  live  on 


~ Katarina  Yee , III 
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1 20  Years  of  The  Register.  1880-2000 

“Ours  was  a little  Register,  a yellowish  sheet  of  four  pages  ."-William  Pride  Henderson.  Editor-in-Chief  1884 


The  Sea 

February  1915 

A pelagi  rupes  magno  veniente  fragore  quae  sese 
multis  circurq  latrantibus  undis  mole  tenet;  scopuli 
nequiquam  et  spumea  circum  saxa  frement  laterique 
inlisa  refunditu  alga. 

-AENEID  VII 

Hark!  The  waves  are  thundering. 

On  the  rocks  so  rough  and  gray. 

Look!  The  waters  tumbling 

Topp'd  with  crests  of  wind-blown 
spray. 

Now  the  hissing  wave  returning 
To  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

Is  drawing  while  retreating. 

Sea's  brown  weed  into  its  keep. 

High  above  the  surges  rolling. 

Screaming  gulls  in  search  of  prey. 

Higher,  lower,  darting,  soaring. 

Seem  like  tlecks  of  glistening  spray. 

~A.  J.  S. 

The  Miracle 

February  1939 

Strange,  those  funny  little  marks 
That  men  so  deftly  scrawl. 

But  stranger  yet,  the  fact 

That  we  understand  them  all. 

A miracle  deep  to  write  in  words 
The  million  sounds  we  hear. 

But  stranger,  yet.  that  from  the  chaos, 

Order  and  reason  appear. 

The  thoughts  of  a man  in  a distant  land 
Are  brought,  in  symbols  black  on 
white. 

But  we  think  not  of  the  source — 

The  PEN — its  glory  and  might. 


When  the  Sun  Sets 

February  1924 

At  the  time  when  the  sun  is 
setting. 

Radiant  with  beauty. 

When  hills  silhouetted  against  the 

sky 

Cause  a profound  nearness  to  our 
goal, 

I feel  more  certain  of  the  Hand  of 
God, 

Invisible  but  always  near, 

I know  that  some  day,  at  that 
hour. 

When  heav'n  and  earth  are  almost 
one, 

I shall  cross  the  breach 
And  merge  with  the  unknown. 

~ Leonard  Amster 


The  Wish 

December  1968 
And  he  said  to  me: 

“I  want  to  walk  down  a crowded  street 
and  have  just  the  sun  in  my  face, 
and  the  wind  on  my  back. 

I want  to  walk  about  this  earth 

and  never  have  to  worry  about  tomorrow. 

I never  want  to  be  poor  or  cry  from  pain. 

1 want  to  be  able  to  go  where  I want, 
and  to  do  as  I please. 

I want  to  live  where  I want, 
without  people  pushing  me. 

I want  people  to  look  up  at  me, 

and  love,  not  insult,  me  because  of  what  I am. 

And  I never  want  to  be  contradicted 

For  the  ideas  that  I know  are  right.” 

And  with  a sigh  I said: 

“You  want  to  be  God.” 


~ Stanley  H.  Davis 


~ Christopher  Thomas  Murray 
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Christmas  ‘ 69 

I Ain't 

May  1970 

Spring  1987 

Christmas  Eve,  New  Year's 

I ain't  got  no  tolerance 

1 970  just  ahead. 

for  using  double  redundancy. 

Look  back  and 

And  I can’t  stand  redundancy. 

Remember. 

I can’t  stand  redundancy. 

More  than  that,  I get  confused  when 

What  do  I see? 

the  mixed  up 

A small  boy  growing  up. 

get  no  sense 

A small  seed  wanting 

and  words  make. 

To  become  a great  oak. 

Don't  like 

Look  back  and 

when  you  never  find  out  what 

Pity. 

a person's  gonna  say 
because  they. 

What  else? 

And  it 

End  to  life  in  the  cocoon 

ready  bothers  me  when 

Birth  of  the  butterfly 

peeple  spell  the 

Life  stemming  from  Death. 

eeziest  words 

Look  back  in 

rong. 

Wonder. 

But  most  of  all. 

T 

What’s  this? 

1 

hate 

Life,  Life,  Life. 

Cruel  and  gentle. 

hypocrites. 

Apathetic  and  caring, 

Eternal  and  short-lived 

LIFE 

~ Lauren  George 

The  big,  bad  wonderful  WORLD  awaits  me 


Look  forward  and 
Live. 

~ Norman  Novack 


Jokes 


February  1918 

"When  my  brother  goes  to  sleep,  he  always 
February  1918  puts  his  watch  under  his  pillow." 

History  Teacher:  "Kloom,  can  "I've  noticed  that  he  likes  to  sleep  overtime." 

you  tell  me  where  Troy  is?" 

Kloom:  "Er — er — on  page  68." 

1937 


February  1924 

Burglar:  "Money  or  your  life!" 

Preacher:  "You'd  better  take  my  life.  Neither  I, 
nor  any  other  man,  can  live  on  my  money!" 


Dick:  "Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a 
taxi  and  a bus?" 

Girlfriend:  "No." 

Dick:  "Gee!  That's  swell;  let's  take  the  bus!" 


25 
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Fall 


I vv oke  up  this  morning  and  looked  out  your  bedroom  window  as  you  still  lay  asleep.  I came  to 
a stunning  realization  that  it  was  fall.  I couldn’t  tell  if  it  was  because  of  the  quick-changing  New 
ngland  climate  or  because  of  my  unobservant  nature,  but  somehow  I missed  the  absorption  of  the  tips 
of  the  gieen  leaves  by  bright,  vivid  shades  of  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  It  was  only  summer  when  we 
met;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  leaves  were  green  only  yesterday,  but  now  I find  myself  submerged  in  a pile 

of  crimson  and  gold  foliage.  Maybe  it  was  only  yesterday.  . . or  maybe  I was  busier  watching  you  than 
I was  the  leaves. 


~ Jeanette  Sayers,  I 
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Armadillos  and  Sugar 

Every  once  in  a while,  I stumble  across  a small  piece  of  paper,  usually  folded,  always  torn,  w ith 
some  odd  thing  written  on  it.  The  latest  one  Eve  found  had  one  word.  Sugar , scrawled  in  my  own  hand 
in  black  ink.  I don't  know  what  I meant  by  that.  I don't  know  when  I wrote  it  either,  but  I'm  sure  it  was 
very  important  at  the  time. 

I'm  disorganized.  A self  proclaimed  scatter  brain.  Don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  not  messy.  I just 
have  a lot  of  pieces  of  paper  hanging  around.  Martha  Stewart  would  have  a field  day  in  my  room. 

I write  everything  on  little  scraps  of  paper.  I prefer  post-it  notes,  but  I can  never  find  them  when 
I need  them.  Go  figure.  So  I tear  pieces  off  of  old  homework,  book  covers,  newspapers,  magazines— 
whatever  is  handy  at  the  time.  On  these  tiny  scraps  I detail  my  life.  I write  funny  jokes,  stupid  sayings, 
amusing  things  that  I overhear.  Deadlines,  homework  assignments,  and  to-do  lists  make  themselves  at 
home  on  these  tiny  sheets.  I then  put  them  in  a safe  place,  so  that  I’ll  remember  them  when  I need  them. 
I can  never  find  those  safe  places  again.  I’m  really,  really  great  at  hiding  things. 

I’ve  read  in  magazines  and  books  that  disorganization  denotes  an  angry  person.  Ha!  My  little 
pieces  of  paper  make  me  very  happy,  actually.  When  I find  them  again,  I am  amused  and  ponder  why 
I would  have  written  something  so  silly.  Sugar.  Hmmm.  . . that’s  going  to  require  a lot  of  thought. 

My  scraps  of  paper  work  equally  well  when  it  comes  to  writing.  I've  never  owned  a journal— 
the  endless  sea  of  blue  and  white  lines  scares  me.  I worry  about  filling  all  of  those  lines  with  deep 
thoughts  and  amazing  revelations.  So,  I stick  to  my  little  papers,  where  I write  such  things  as  “Arma- 
dillos don't  play  baseball.  They  can’t.”  and  “I  was  easily  calmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  passing  sea.  . .” 

I never  get  around  to  finishing  these  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  better.  I'm  not  sure  where  I 
was  going  with  the  armadillos,  anyway. 


~ Ryan  A.  DiAngelis,  II 
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Familial  Holiday  Claustrophobia  vs.  Claustrophobia  as  a 

Result  of  Con  finement 


It  s not  the  kind  of  claustrophobia  one  gets 
on  a plum’  or  in  an  elevator.  It  's  the  claustropho- 
bia of  family. 

She  runs  towards  the  closing  doors.  In  slow 
motion  her  hair  Hies  behind  her  as  she  looks  back 
at  the  competition.  No  one  is  there  to  stop  her  but 
ten  others  already  stationed  inside  the  elevator.  Her 
hand  reaches  for  the  mouth-like  barrier.  As  her 
hand  touches  its  lower  lip.  she  leaps  inside  and 
presses  the  button  for  her  fourth  floor  9-5  job.  The 
doors  shut  and  she  looks  at  herself  in  the  reflec- 
tion. The  elevator  starts  to  move  and  she  smiles, 
forgetting  her  fear.  The  man  behind  her  stares  into 
her  reflected  eyes.  He  places  his  hand  on  her  neck 
and  signals  for  the  other  nine  to  do  the  same.  One 
by  one  each  hand  grabs  her  throat.  Each  face  smiles 
as  she  did  before.  She  gasps  for  breath.  She 
reaches  for  her  neck,  but  the  net  of  arms  that  sur- 
rounds her  body  is  impenetrable.  Her  heart  beats 
faster,  popping  in  and  out  of  her  chest.  Sweat  rolls 
down  her  forehead  onto  her  bloodshot  eyes.  DING! 
The  doors  open.  Stepping  out  of  its  jaws,  she  takes 
a deep  breath  and  walks  into  the  workplace. 

Claustrophobia , as  in  the  latter  instance  is 
a psychological  phenomenon.  It  can  happen  to 
anyone  in  a number  of  different  places  including 
elevators,  gondolas,  drains,  and  most  commonly 
in  the  home.  One 's  home  is  private  space,  hut  dur- 
ing the  holidays,  it  is  a zoo. 

My  eyes  open  at  1 1 :00  AM.  I sit  up  in  bed 
yawning  at  the  new  day.  Riding  on  the  scent  of 
freshly  cooked  turkey,  I made  my  way  across  the 
hall  to  the  bathroom.  After  brushing  my  teeth.  I 
open  the  door,  unknowingly  ceasing  my  last  mo- 
ment of  peace.  I look  up  to  find  my  screaming 
psychotic  aunt  with  her  arms  outstretched.  I guess 
I grew  a lot  since  she  last  saw  me.  Standing  there 
in  my  pajamas,  being  hugged  by  my  dysfunctional 
aunt,  I grimace  in  the  loss  of  comfort.  After  I re- 
gain my  breath  I move  my  way  downstairs.  I look 
out  the  door  to  see  my  father  mowing  the  lawn. 
Why  is  he  tending  the  hedges  on  Thanksgiving 


rather  than  mingling  with  my  mother’s  relatives? 
Probably  a smart  move.  All  at  once  three  wet  noses 
slam  into  my  thigh,  to  be  followed  by  six  sharp 
claws  ripping  at  my  feet.  1 step  out  of  the  dogs’ 
ways  and  move  towards  the  kitchen  where  I see 
my  grandfather  and  grandmother  sitting  at  the  table 
arguing  over  whether  the  defendant  was  found 
guilty  or  not  guilty  on  Judge  Judy  last  night.  My 
mother  has  her  hands  up  the  turkey's  hind  end, 
wrestling  to  mash  as  much  stuffing  in  as  possible. 
She  is  pleading  with  her  parents  to  help  her,  but 
they  cannot  hear  her  over  the  Macy’s  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  Parade  turned  up  to  the  highest  volume 
possible.  My  grandmother,  yelling  over  the  tele- 
vision to  greet  me,  mashes  her  cigarette  into  the 
ashtray  that  used  to  be  the  vase  I made  in  my  third 
grade  pottery  class.  I smile  half-heartedly  and  walk 
over  to  hug  her.  On  my  way  over  to  the  table  I slip 
on  a doggie  toy,  but  I catch  myself  just  in  time. 
Standing  in  the  center  of  the  room  I look  around. 
My  father  is  moving  in  on  me  with  the  lawnmower. 
My  aunt  reaches  for  my  cheeks  as  my  mother  col- 
lapses on  the  ground  after  losing  the  fight  with  the 
turkey.  Looking  to  my  left  I see  my  grandfather  as 
he  closes  in  and  yells  into  my  ear  like  a drill  ser- 
geant about  how  I have  to  go  to  veterinary  school. 

I turn  to  see  my  grandmother  blow  infinite  amounts 
of  smoke  into  my  face.  I look  down  to  see  my 
feet,  now  dog  bones,  being  devoured  by  a York- 
shire terrier,  a dainty  German  shepherd  and  a 
golden  lab.  My  head  begins  to  spin  and  my  throat 
begins  to  close.  I gasp  for  air  continuously.  It  is 
futile. 

One ’s  family  cannot  disappear  as  easily  as 
an  elevator  can  open  its  doors.  Claustrophobia  in 
its  most  commonly  noted  definition  attacks  a se- 
lect few  individuals.  It  is  inevitable,  that  is  of 
course,  as  long  as  gondolas  and  elevators  exist, 
but  many  who  consult  hypnotists  and  psychiatrists 
are  able  to  fog  their  fear.  Family  is  not  so  easily 
overlooked.  With  family,  one  cannot  take  the  stairs. 


~ Jon  Gass,  Jr.,  II 
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Kangshau 


All  day  the  town  had  been  engaged  in 
solemn  celebration;  1 had  awakened  that  morn- 
ing to  the  startling  sight  of  three  men  on  stilts, 
garishly  dressed  and  performing  ceremonial  ac- 
robatics outside  my  third-story  window.  Pass- 
ing by  a temple  around  noon.  1 had  heard  chant- 
ing and  drumming.  Inside  the  courtyard,  which 
smelled  intensely  of  incense,  a throng  of  people 
stood  on  the  temple  steps,  their  gazes  fixed  be- 
fore them.  In  the  center,  men  with  bare  legs  and 
torsos  beat  their  own  backs  with  needles  attached 
to  whips.  They  wore  the  bright  oranges  and  reds 
of  the  local  religions,  and  the  sweat  running  down 
their  spines  was  mixed  with  blood.  Some  of  the 
men  on  stilts  were  there,  jumping  and  turning 
flips  at  improbable  angles.  A woman,  glisten- 
ing in  the  heat  of  midday,  shimmied  and  shook 
vehemently,  beating  a huge  drum  strapped  to  her 
belly.  Small  groups  of  men  balanced  statues  and 
miniature  temples  precariously  on  their  shoul- 
ders as  they  heaved  back  and  forth  in  intricate 
patterns.  The  crowd  was  very  close  and  very 
still.  Most  people  were  dressed  in  American 
clothes  from  the  big  department  stores  in 
Kaohsiung.  They  moved  only  to  swat  at  the  mos- 
quitoes that  had  swarmed  from  nearby  ditches 
and  bamboo  groves. 

It  was  the  final  day  of  a holiday  that  oc- 
curs once  every  fifteen  years  and  commemorates 
the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  the  is- 
land, who  had  repressed  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tive religions.  I was  just  coming  back  to  my 
grandmother’s  house,  crossing  the  wide  and 
heavily-trafficked  street  by  means  of  an  old  iron 
bridge,  when  the  procession  came  into  view.  The 
ceremonies,  an  amalgamation  of  Taoist,  Bud- 
dhist, Confucian.  and  aboriginal  traditions,  were 
now  making  their  way  through  the  middle  of  the 
town’s  main  street. 


Cars  pulled  over,  haphazardly,  to  make 
way  for  the  men  on  stilts  and  for  a dragon,  per- 
haps fifty  feet  in  length,  which  swirled  and 
stomped  furiously  down  the  street.  People  on 
street  corners  watched,  and  covered  their  ears 
to  talk  into  cell  phones. 

The  entire  procession  came  to  a sudden 
stop  at  the  busiest  intersection,  directly  below 
the  bridge  where  I stood,  eating  a bean  cake. 
The  first  of  the  men  on  stilts  emblazoned  the 
cover  of  a manhole  with  red  spray  paint.  As  the 
dragon’s  dancing  grew  more  frenzied  and  the 
beating  of  the  drums  more  intense,  the  men  on 
stilts  swooped  toward  the  painted  figure  and 
stabbed  it  with  small  swords.  I looked  around 
hopefully  for  someone  nearby,  who  might  un- 
derstand why.  Nobody  was  there,  since  the 
bridge  was  used  mostly  by  traffic-timid  West- 
ern expatriates  anyway. 

I shuffled  around  in  my  Chucks,  a little 
embarrassed,  and  stared  as  the  dragon  coiled  and 
unfurled  itself  to  the  frenetic  drumbeats.  The 
bean  cake  now  tasted  sickly  sweet,  and  the  street, 
about  forty  feet  below  me,  began  to  waver.  The 
dragon's  movements  appeared  blurred  and  re- 
petitive, and  I could  no  longer  distinguish  the 
men  on  stilts  from  the  mass  of  movement  in  the 
street.  Feeling  oppressed  by  the  heat  and 
pungence  of  the  air,  I left  the  bridge. 

Farther  down  the  street  were  a pizza  par- 
lor (“not  the  same  as  American  pizza,”  my 
cousin  had  explained  apologetically)  and  a 
McDonald’s.  I turned  here.  My  street  was  full 
of  dogs  and  children  and  altars  with  oranges  and 
apples  on  them.  As  I started  up  the  stairs,  the 
sound  of  drums  faded,  and  I could  hear  the  high- 
way nearby.  The  smell  of  incense  still  hung 
heavily  in  the  air,  muggy  and  sticky  and  almost 
acrid. 


~Zoe  Lion,  I 
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The  Slopes 


an  old  man 

stands  next  to  the  cot 

lies 

and  wipes 

dying 

his  forehead 

in  an  abandoned 

with  a cloth  dipped 

cabin 

m alcohol 

next  to  a 

his 

snow 

mother 

boarding 

leans  in  the 

slope 

doorway 

where  almost 

with  her  head  resting 

a century  before 

against  the 

his  buddies  and  he 

door  frame 

with  cases  of  Chai 

from  her  Lucky 

escaped 

she  blows 

from 

smoke  rings 

the  captivity  of 

into  the  night 

CYBERSPACE 

as 

to  do  snow  capers 

moonbeams  dance 

outlawed  by  the 

through  her 

skiing  gentry 

diaphanous  dress 

who 

of  Mandelbrotian  set 

demanded  their 

design 

GOD-GIVEN 

while 

right  to  the  then 

dear  father 

exclusive 

ordered  by  the 

ski  slopes 

Courts 

as  were  their 

chops  away 

skateboards 

at  his  feet 

banned  from 

with  a bronze  ax 

all  places 

so  that  he  could  no  longer 

along 

skateboard  snowboard 

with  all  the  things  that 

with  his  buddies 

gave  delight 

Chad  and  Mark 

these  slopes 

malas  in  hand 

were  their  last 

chant  their  mantra 

post 

JOSH  YOU  CAN  MAKE  IT 

to  FREEDOM 

THE  SLOPES  ARE  WAITING 
his  half  Labrador  half  wolf 

his  eyes  half  closed 

DIOPHANTUS 

twirl 

given  to  him  by 

inward  to 

Grandfather  Mario 

cross  the  LIMEN 

bayed  to  the  moon 

where 

next  to  Uncle  Bruno 

his  grandmother 

shot  down  by  the  Family 

silently 

before  his  30th  birthday 
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Grandmother 

never  spoke  since  then 


the  Blizzard 


had 


covered 

the  windows  £ 

most 

of  the  door 

with 

snow 

Josh's 

children  and 

his 

grandchildren's 

children 

play 

around  and 

under 

the  cot 

with 

toys 

his  grandmother 

had 

tucked 

away  in  the 

attic 

of 

the 

old 

house 

abandoned 

long 

as 

ago 

other  people 

moved 

into 

their  old  neighborhood 

- Give  me  a swig  of  that  Chai  so 
that  we  can  get  out 
and 

show  those  dudes 
who  owns  these  slopes.  . . 


^5 


~ Joseph-Ralph  Ruffino 
World  Language  Department 
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Transformers 


I used  to  love  the  show  Transformers.  That 
was  the  best  show  ever.  1 mean.  sure,  there  were 
other  Saturday  morning  cartoons  to  compete  with, 
like  G.I.  Joe  or  Thundereats . but  Transformers  re- 
ally topped  them  all.  What  could  be  a better 
premise?  Oversized  robots  who  talk  and  think, 
and  when  provoked  to  battle,  transform  into  cars, 
airplanes,  or  other  electronic  devices  with  a few 
simple  head  shifts  and  arm  displacements.  They 
had  the  sweet-toothed  good  guys,  the  brightly  col- 
ored Autobots;  and  the  ambiguously  evil 
Deceptacons,  whose  plans  always  seemed  perfectly 
set  up.  but  were  always  foiled  by  the  wit  (and  the 
writers)  of  the  Autobots. 

But  the  premise  wasn't  what  drew  me  to 
the  show.  Who  cares  about  the  premise?  I watched 
the  show  to  hear  the  theme  song.  Every  Saturday, 
at  nine  o'clock,  my  brothers  and  I would  grab  all 
our  Transformers  toys  and  rush  in  front  of  the  tele- 
vision, and  begin  to  hear  the  all  too  familiar  ro- 
botic guitar  twangs,  signaling  the  pinnacle  of  my 
six-year  old  existence: 

“TRANSFORMERS.  . . more  than  meets 
the  eye!” 

An  unanimous  “yaaayyy!”  or  “whoopee!” 
(as  were  my  brothers’  and  my  eloquent  expressions 
of  joy  at  that  time)  would  spring  from  our  grin- 
ning faces.  In  the  same  robotic  voice,  the  name  of 
the  show  and  its  tagline  would  be  repeated: 

"TRANSFORMERS.  . . more  than  meets 
the  eye!” 

Meanwhile,  my  brothers  and  I would  be 
setting  up  the  toys  for  the  show.  We  felt  that  Trans- 
formers was  an  interactive  show,  and  we  also  felt 
compelled  to  re-enact  each  scene  while  it  was  hap- 
pening in  the  show  with  our  toys.  One  of  the  big- 
gest challenges  was  learning  how  to  transform  the 
toys  from  machine  to  robot,  and  vice  versa.  Sure, 
there  were  instructions,  but  it  was  always  our  job 
to  figure  out  how  to  work  them  without  help.  We 
first  separated  them  between  the  Autobots  and  the 
Deceptacons,  then  into  categories:  cars,  jets,  con- 
struction vehicles.  We  then  lined  them  up  accord- 
ing to  rank. 


“Autobots  wage  their  battles  to 
destroy  the  evil 
forces  of 

the  De-cep-ta-cons!” 

A cheer  and  even  a nod  of  approval  from 
the  audience.  We  would  pride  ourselves  on  nam- 
ing each  ot  the  characters  as  they  appeared  in  the 
introduction:  “Optimus  Prime!  Bumblebee!! 
Sceptor! ! !”  We  braced  ourselves  and  inclined  for- 
ward for  the  last  line  of  the  song: 

“TRANSFORMERS.  . . more  than  meets 
the  eye!” 

Finally  (after  fewer  than  fifty  seconds)  the 
song  would  fade  out,  and  the  show  would  begin. 
The  writers  never  really  wasted  time  fooling  around 
with  complex  plotlines,  but  instead  got  in  the  ac- 
tion right  away.  Each  episode  never  strayed  from 
the  same  time-tested  formula: 

1 . Scene  1 : Autobots,  in  the  Autobot  Head- 
quarters (later  a space  station),  doing  robot  stuff, 
like  fixing  an  arm  or  discussing  their  robot  plans 
for  the  future. 

2.  Scene  2:  Deceptacons,  in  the  respective 
Headquarters,  extremely  disgruntled  with  their  last 
mission  thwarted  by  the  Autobots.  A new.  . .well 
. . . deceptive  plan  is  made  by  the  Deceptacons. 

3.  Scene  3:  Autobots  receive  a distress  sig- 
nal on  a large  monitor.  They  cleverly  deduce  that 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Deceptacons  (although  there 
was  never  really  mention  of  any  other  robots  in 
the  general  vicinity).  A gasp  of  awe  and  amaze- 
ment from  my  living  room. 

4.  Introduction  of  a new  character,  who  al- 
most seems  a spin-off  of  a very  similar  transformer, 
but  nevertheless  manages  to  impress  my  brothers 
and  me.  We  write  down  the  name  and  commit  it 
to  memory,  for  our  next  visit  to  the  toy  store. 

5.  Scene  4:  The  first  clash  between  the  ri- 
val forces.  No  real  action  takes  place,  but  shallow 
threats  are  exchanged. 

6.  Scene  5:  Each  army  heads  back  to  its 
respective  base.  This  usually  signaled  a bathroom 
break  for  my  fellow  Saturday  morning  compan- 
ions and  me. 
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7.  Scene  6:  Both  plans  of  action  are  re- 
vealed. Toys  are  now  prepared  to  reenact  each 
detail  of  the  big  fight  scene. 

8.  Scene  7:  The  big  fight  scene.  My  broth- 
ers and  I desperately  attempt  to  transform  the  toys 
from  robots  to  machines  with  the  same  _ease  as 
the  characters  on  the  show.  We 
usually  end  up  fighting 
each  other. 

9.  Optimus 
Prime,  the  noble  leader 
of  the  Autobots  (who 
transforms  into  an 
eighteen  wheeler 
truck)  finds  a way 
to  defeat  all  the 
Deceptacons  and, 
at  the  same  time, 
look  very  cool. 

And  on 
that  note,  the 
show  would 
usually  end. 

Sometimes 
Ace  or 

Smokescreen 
would  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  show,  to 
tell  kids  to  respect 
their  neighbors 
and  not  to  do 
drugs.  It  is  al- 
ways fulfill- 
ing when  the 
robot 
pointed  di- 


rectly at  the  screen,  and  we  would  feel  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Transformers  community. 

After  the  show  was  over,  my  brothers 
would  discuss  the  details  of  the  last  fight  scene,  to 
the  dismay  of  my  mother,  usually  over  the  break- 
fast table.  Forks  would  be  used  to  symbolize  us 
transforming,  and  plates  would  generally  be  used 
as  radar  systems.  And  I would  think  about  that 
show  for  the  rest  of  the  week  until  the  next  epi- 
sode. 

It  didn’t  really  matter  that  all  the 
shows  were  really  the  same  thing  re- 
gurgitated every  Saturday  morning, 
or  that  the  introduction  of  a new 
character  was  probably,  in  retro- 
spect, a clever  ploy  to  sell  more 
toys  (it  obviously  worked). 
It  was  just  a great  experi- 
ence to  watch.  With  its 
“layered  plotlines” 
and  “character  devel- 
opment,” the  new  Trans- 
formers show  (which  is  actually 
now  called  Beast  Wars)  has  lost  the 
appeal  of  the  old  show.  I say  we 
bring  back  the  old  formula.  Kids 
will  appreciate  it  so  much  more. 
“TRANSFORMERS. . . ro- 
bots in  dis-guise!” 


Ryan  Montoya,  II 
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Inspired  by  the  Book/Movie  Bringing  Out  the  Dead 

Dedicated  to  nix  father  and  all  the  other  E.M.T.s  who  do  it  every  night 


Insane,  drunk,  sober,  caffeinated,  sluggish,  drug-addicted, 
adrenaline-addicted,  sick,  drunk-beating, 
intolerant,  intolerable. 


life-savers, 

killers. 

That  is  what  we  are.  We  are  the  mediators  between  the  stark  violence  of  the  streets 
and  the  clean  order  of  the  hospital. 

We  respond  first. 

Loving  the  adrenaline 

of  breathing  for  someone  while  they  can't, 

keeping  the  body  going 

while  the  rest  catches  up. 

saving  a baby  from  his  drug-addicted  father  and  beaten  mother. 


There  are.  however,  psychological  consequences  to  saving  lives. 

When  we  get  there  too  late,  when  you  try  to  intubate  a patient  and  the  tube 
keeps  reaching  the  stomach  instead  of  the  lungs. 

When  a gunshot  victim  takes  his  last  breaths  through  a sucking  wound  in  his  chest  while  telling  you 
he  doesn't  have  any  insurance. 

They  are  the  ghosts  who  follow  you  long  after  the  blood  on  the  wall  has  been  painted  over  and  long 
after  the  body  has  been  cleared  away. 

Long  after  the  stretcher  has  been  rubbed  down  with  alcohol  and  the  sheets  have  been  changed 
The  shot  from  Dunkin'  Donuts  has  worn  off  to  leave  behind  you 
your  ghosts  and  your  drugs  and  your  gin. 

You  and  your  drunk-beating  partner. 

We  all  deal  with  pain  in  different  ways.  Some  of  us  drink.  Some  of  us  sleep. 

Some  of  us  just  keep  getting  up  night  after  night,  going  back  to  work 
w ith  the  hopes  that  the  much  craved  rain  of  adrenaline  will  fall 
on  your  bliss-filled  face  when  you  save  a life  tonight. 

The  rush  you  get 

when  the  dispatcher  sends  you  her  bloodiest,  goriest  call,  seeing  potential 
in  the  spilled  blood  like  a prophet  sees  the  future  in  a cup  of  tea. 

The  rush  you  get  when  you  flip  on  the  sirens  and  rub  your  hands  together 
As  you  ignore  all  rules  of  traffic  and  race  to  the  scene.  . . 

Every  scene  is  a surprise.  You  never  know  what  to  expect. 

It  could  be  nothing.  . . but  it  could  be  anything. 

It's  our  calling. 

The  helpless,  the  needy,  the  bleeding  summon  me  in  the  same  fashion  God  summons  a priest. 
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The  dispatcher  calls  from  the  dashboard,  you  pick  up.  and  boom:  sirens  wailing, 
off  to  a double  stabbing,  you  can  smell  the  blood.  . . 

You've  been  waiting  so  long  for  a chance  to  preserve  a life. 

The  chance  to  preserve  your  sanity. 


Tell  me:  who  needs  the  saving  here? 


~ Rachel  Dyer,  IV 
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A Visitor ’s  Escape 

The  halls  are  dark  and  dingy;  the  dirty  floors  smell  of  urine.  You  feel  nauseous  and 
dizzy.  It's  the  poverty  of  the  place  that  does  it.  The  smell,  the  dirt  that  covers  everything.  As 
you  get  on  the  elevator  you  see  a sign  that  says.  "Ward's  Island  State  Mental  Institution:  Have 
a nice  day."  You  ride  with  some  nurses  who  laugh  loudly  at  each  other's  jokes,  their  eyes 
surrounded  by  deep,  black  rings.  You  walk  slowly  past  the  guards  who  sit  in  a booth  in  the 
front  lobby,  speaking  Spanish  to  each  other  and  reading  the  Saturday  Post,  and  you  go  out  the 
front  door.  The  guards  aren't  there  to  keep  people  out,  but  to  keep  the  patients  in,  as  mental 
patients  can't  leave  their  wards.  Outside  are  the  smokers,  who  sit  and  talk  quietly,  puffing 
away  on  their  Marlboros,  Camels,  or  Newports.  These  are  the  family  members,  usually  poor 
New  Yorkers  who  have  come  to  visit  the  people  who  once  were  so  dear  to  them.  They  glance 
at  you  for  a second  as  you  walk  out  and  then  return  to  their  conversation. 

Surrounding  the  six  huge,  dirty,  project-style  buildings  of  the  hospital  complex  is  a 
large,  black,  barbed-wire  fence,  and  around  this  are  baseball  fields  and  picnic  tables.  Some- 
times people  in  green  or  red  uniforms  play  softball  while  other  people  eat  lunch  and  cheer  them 
on.  It  seems  ridiculous.  Why  would  anyone  come  to  Ward’s  Island  for  a picnic?  Just  outside 
the  building  are  the  courtyards  with  basketball  courts  and  high  fences  around  them.  The  ad- 
ministration has  decided  not  to  allow  the  patients  to  go  there  for  the  customary  hour  any  more. 
They  said  that  there  was  too  much  drug  dealing  going  on  there.  The  parking  lot  to  the  hospital 
is  littered  with  trash;  Coke  bottles  and  cigarette  cartons  are  everywhere.  In  the  distance  you 
can  hear  birds  chatter,  as  you  climb  into  your  car  and  turn  on  the  air  conditioning.  You  drive  by 
the  empty  courtyard,  the  smokers,  and  the  two  large  sculptures  that  stand  just  inside  the  gate,  a 
gift  from  a philanthropist.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  hospital  haven't  seen  a real  piece  of  art  in 
years. 

Ward's  Island  has  only  one  road,  a long  winding  strip  of  asphalt  that  is  cracking  and  is 
filled  with  potholes.  Your  head  starts  to  clear  as  you  drive,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  grass 
that  has  obviously  not  been  cut  for  years.  The  nausea  and  the  dizziness  start  to  go  away  now, 
but  the  stink  of  the  place  still  lingers  in  your  memory.  On  your  right  there  is  a green  sign  with 
an  arrow  that  simply  says  “Bronx.”  You  speed  by  another  car  that  is  heading  towards  the 
hospital  that  looms  behind  you.  The  radio  blares  "WFAN  news  time:  2:23.”  And  as  you  get  on 
the  Triborough  Bridge  to  head  back  to  your  cousin’s  house  in  the  Bronx,  all  you  can  think  about 
is  the  horrible  midday  traffic  and  how  you’re  not  going  to  get  back  to  Boston  before  10:00. 


~ Jonah  Birch,  II 
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Untitled 


i love  to  stare  at  you 
because  it  unnerves  you — 
i think 
of  course, 

i also  love  to  stare  at  you 
because  you're  so  beautiful 
and  somehow 

i am  justified  in  my  adoration 
of  you 

by  being  subtly  cruel  to  you 
perhaps 

i feel  the  need  for  balance 
or  maybe 
i'm  vengeful 

because  you  are  so  beautiful 
and  inaccessible 
(and  beautiful) 
i tease  you 


without  your  awareness 
or  with  it 

maybe  i don't  want  my 
secret 

discovered  so  i hide  it 
or  maybe  my  mind  is 
battling  my  emotions 
you're  so  beautiful 
in  your  own  coarse  way 
you're  not  perfect 
at  all 

but  it  makes  me  sad 
that.  . . 

i don't  know.  . . 
that  you’re  so  far  away, 
even  when  i'm  staring  at 
you  right  next  to  me 

~ Anonymous 
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Tribute 


1 firmly  believe  in  the  motto  “Selfless 
bravery  brings  prosperous  rewards  to  the 
giver."  The  hero  who  is  not  using  his  courage 
to  benefit  himself  always  wins  in  the  end.  Not 
only  is  he  helping  others  in  need,  he  is  unwit- 
tingly profiting  himself. 

My  mother,  born  in  Vietnam,  perfectly 
exemplifies  the  idea  of  selfless  bravery.  Dur- 
ing her  youth,  she  witnessed  first-hand  the  suf- 
fering that  war  can  bring  to  a country.  My 
mother  lived  through  the  difficult  and  painful 
time  of  the  Vietnam  War.  otherwise  known  as 
the  "Guerilla  War."  During  the  day,  all  four- 
teen members  of  her  family  hid  in  a wooden 
compartment  that  resembled  a bed.  At  night, 
her  family  was  wary  of  every  step,  trying  hard 
not  to  cringe  as  bombs  exploded  on  their  street, 
sometimes  directly  in  front  of  their  house. 

My  mother  remained  determined  to 
leave  this  seemingly  endless  chaos.  After  mar- 
rying my  father,  she  gave  birth  to  a child:  my 
brother.  Bieu,  who  is  now  twenty-six-years  old. 
Able  to  escape  with  only  w'hat  they  could  carry, 
she  took  a piece  of  cloth  and  sewed  it  into  a 
bag.  She  then  packed  the  bag  with  only  neces- 
sities for  my  brother,  such  as  crackers  and  a 
light  blanket.  With  my  brother  holding  one 
hand  and  my  father  holding  the  other,  my 
mother  carried  the  little  bag  on  her  back  and 
fled  on  foot  for  many  days  and  nights.  They 
walked  for  two  weeks. 

After  what  felt  like  forever,  my  mother 
found  the  dock  that  she  was  looking  for.  To 
most,  the  boats  that  she  saw  would  mean  noth- 
ing, because  they  were  not  in  top  condition; 
they  were  small  and  very  worn  down.  To  her, 
the  ships  were  a sign  of  freedom. 

Freedom,  however,  came  at  a price:  one 
ship  carried  men,  the  other  women.  My  mother 
was  horrified:  she  would  be  separated  from  her 
husband  and  son!  She  knew  that  she  had  no 


alternative,  so  she  prayed,  kissed  her  family, 
and  boarded  the  ship.  During  her  journey,  she 
worried  unceasingly.  She  hoped  with  all  her 
heart  to  reunite  someday  with  the  people  she 
loved  most.  Mostly,  she  hoped  that  her  loved 
ones  would  just  survive  this  horrible  ordeal. 

The  ship  traveled  from  Vietnam  to  the 
Philippines,  and  the  refugees  were  told  that  they 
must  stop  there.  My  mother  stepped  off  the 
ships,  and  after  many  days,  found  her  family. 
Together,  they  boarded  a new  ship  that  allowed 
both  genders.  During  this  time,  my  family 
endured  much  physical  and  mental  pain.  Ev- 
ery day,  she  had  to  preserve  the  small  ration  of 
food  that  was  available;  she  would  often  sacri- 
fice her  own  health  to  appease  her  young  son's 
hunger.  My  family  did  not  focus  on  their  suf- 
fering, because  they  were  finally  together  as  a 
strong  unit. 

My  mother  did  not  know  anyone  in 
America,  or  even  the  whole  west  side  of  the 
earth  for  that  matter.  Regardless,  she  was  not 
disillusioned,  and  she  still  made  a huge  effort 
to  become  part  of  American  society.  Besides 
being  a dedicated  homemaker,  she  took  daily 
classes  at  community  colleges  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage that  surrounded  her  in  the  new  country. 
A year  after  she  came  to  America.  I was  born. 

My  mother  is  selfless.  When  she  came 
to  America,  she  understood  that  she  would  not 
be  the  one  who  was  afforded  the  opportuni- 
ties. She  wanted  to  provide  us,  her  children, 
with  a proper  education  and  the  chance  to 
achieve  our  own  dreams.  Perhaps  her  soul 
could  live  vicariously  through  our  pleasure 
from  our  personal  success.  To  her,  my  brother 
and  I are  her  “prosperous  reward."  My  brother, 
who  was  awarded  a full  college  scholarship,  is 
now  a successful  credit  analyst  and  continues 
to  make  my  mother  proud.  My  mother  always 
beams  with  the  utmost  joy  when  she  sees  me 
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perform  on  the  piano  (which  I have  been  play- 
ing for  eleven  years)  onstage,  or  when  my  vi- 
sual artwork  is  on  display. 

As  frightened  as  my  mother  was,  she 
never  thought  twice  about  her  decision  to  flee 
Vietnam.  She  thought  only  of  her  children's 
happiness,  never  hesitating  because  she 
would  have  to  leave  her  homeland,  the  only 
country  she  had  ever  known.  She  had  so 
much  bravery  to  even  ponder  escaping  to  a 
different,  yet  better,  life,  and  she  has  so  much 


courage  for  not  just  dreaming,  but  doing, 

When  I think  of  the  motto,  "Selfless 
bravery  brings  prosperous  rewards  to  the 
giver,"  I realize  how  much  my  mother  em- 
bodies this  truthful  statement.  I look  up  to 
my  mother,  and  I know  that  to  have  even  half 
of  her  unselfish  kindness  makes  one  a remark- 
able person.  To  have  all  of  my  mother's  inner 
beauty  and  strength  makes  one  beyond  amaz- 
ing. My  mother  is  beyond  amazing. 

~ Vink  Thuy  Truong,  I 
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Remodeling 

the  tiny  bathroom  is 
outside  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
connected  and  separate, 
it  has  its  own  place  and  time 

my  mother  wants  to  repaint  those  walls 
which  I painted  with  my  father  before 
housework  was  tedious  and  when 
this  house  belonged  to  him  too 

the  dirty  walls,  the  color  of  the  faded  newspaper, 
reporting  stories  of  a childhood  filed  away  long  ago, 
the  rusty  mirror  reflects  my  torso 
and  1 no  longer  need  a stool  to  reach  the  sink, 
the  dancing  bunnies  on  the  wall  sway  to  a forgotten  rhythm 

when  I beg  her  not  to  paint  it, 
not  to  replace  the  mirror  and  the  pictures, 
she  demands: 

“what  is  it, 

a shrine  to  your  father!?! 
hasn't  it  been  long  enough'?!” 

amused  I shake  my  head 
knowing  this  room  is  my  secret  treasure 

it  is  a time  capsule 
of  eggshell-colored  carefree  living 


Zoe  Weinstein,  III 
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The  Old  House 


It  was  the  perfect  Saturday  in  October,  and 
the  smell  of  Fall  was  strong  in  the  cool  Maine  air. 
I was  home  from  college  for  the  weekend  and,  wak- 
ing before  the  rest  of  the  family,  decided  to  take  a 
walk.  As  I left  the  house  I felt  oddly  compelled  to 
walk  along  the  river,  instead  of  my  planned  route 
to  the  beach. 

The  only  sound  as  I walked  through  the 
high  marsh  was  the  rustling  of  the  wind  through 
the  vibrant  crimson  leaves  on  the  trees.  After  about 
ten  minutes  of  walking  deep  into  the  woods,  I drew 
nigh  The  Old  House.  I crossed  the  overgrown  lawn, 
climbed  up  the  steps,  and  stomped  perfunctorily 
on  the  mat  twice.  As  I opened  the  creaky  door,  I 
was  greeted  by  the  smell  of  musk  and  a flood  of 
memories. 

It  was  the  summer  that  I had  turned  eight. 
We  found  the  house  by  accident.  Alex,  Sarah,  and 
I were  playing  tag  behind  Alex’s  house,  and  even 
though  the  rules  were  that  you  couldn't  leave  the 
yard,  Sarah  ran  into  the  woods.  After  some  hesita- 
tion Alex  and  I followed.  We  soon  came  upon 
Sarah,  who  was  standing  awestruck  in  front  of  a 
huge  house.  It  was  very  old  and  unlike  any  of  the 
other  houses  along  the  beach.  Made  of  stone,  it 
had  a huge  tower  and  oddly  shaped,  very  high  win- 
dows. As  the  three  of  us  cautiously  climbed  the 
steps,  we  noticed  a welcome  mat  at  the  foot  of  the 
door.  It  was  like  a sign,  telling  us  that  we  could 
enter,  and  so  we  did.  The  house  was  empty,  and 
the  dust-covered  floor  was  bare  except  for  a few 
crates  and  a three-legged  chair.  We  continued  to 
explore  and  found  a door  at  the  end  of  the  hallway. 
When  we  opened  it  we  found  a rickety  winding 
staircase  and,  ascending  it  carefully,  we  soon  found 
ourselves  in  the  tower.  It  was  a small  room,  with 
one  window  covered  with  a translucent  piece  of 
fabric.  Sarah  ripped  away  the  material,  and  the 
room  was  immediately  filled  with  an  orange-pink 
glow.  As  the  three  of  us  gasped  in  amazement,  we 
also  realized  that  the  orangey  glow  was  the  sun 
setting,  and  we  were  late  for  dinner.  Racing  out  of 
the  house  at  breakneck  speed,  we  agreed  to  meet 


early  the  next  morning  and  explore  some  more. 

At  eight-thirty  the  next  morning,  we  all 
arrived  at  the  house.  The  three  of  us 'were  giddy 
with  excitement,  for  we  had  stumbled  upon  a castle 
in  the  woods,  and  it  was  all  ours  to  play  in,  as  the 
welcome  mat  indicated.  Adding  to  the  excitement 
was  the  knowledge  that  if  our  parents  ever  found 
out  we  were  playing  in  an  abandoned  house  in  the 
woods,  they  would  ground  us  for  life.  We  spent 
that  whole  day  “fixing  up"  and  moved  the  crates 
up  to  the  tower  to  use  as  seats  and  storage  boxes. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  we  cleaned  and 
decorated  the  tower,  and  it  became  our  clubhouse, 
a sort  of  haven  to  spend  long  peaceful  days.  In  a 
piecemeal  sort  of  way,  we  brought  more  cards  and 
magazines  to  the  tower,  and  spent  all  our  free  time 
there.  It  became  a meeting  place.  I think  I said. 
“See  you  at  The  Old  House”  about  a million  times 
over  the  next  four  years. 

We  spent  hours  at  The  Old  House,  every 
month,  until  we  were  twelve.  Somehow,  when  we 
hit  that  age.  The  Old  House  lost  some  of  its  en- 
chantment. We  were  grow  ing  up.  and  an  old  tower 
with  crate  chairs  wasn't  as  fun  as  it  used  to  be. 
Soon  after  we  stopped  going  to  The  Old  House, 
our  friendship  drifted  too.  Sarah  moved,  and  Alex 
became  a superstar  figure  skater,  too  busy  to  play 
“stupid  games.” 

I hadn't  returned  to  The  Old  House  in  al- 
most eight  years,  yet  it  felt  like  a million.  The 
welcome  mat  was  still  on  the  front  step,  but  as  I 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  tower,  I felt  as  if  I was 
intruding  on  something.  As  I stood  on  the  top  step 
gazing  around  at  the  room.  I noticed  a dismem- 
bered Barbie  in  the  corner  and  OI  Joe  action  fig- 
ures on  a crate.  Across  the  floor  there  was  a battle 
set  up,  with  toy  tank  engines  and  soldiers  set  up  in 
a very  elaborate  plan.  A toy  boat  was  in  the  oppo- 
site corner,  with  a broken  prow  and  a ripped  sail, 
and  a sign  proclaiming  “No  Girls  Allowed"  was 
scrawled  in  crayon,  hanging  on  the  wall.  Every- 
thing in  the  room  showed  signs  that  this  was  no 
longer  the  haven  of  three  little  girls,  but  a Rascal- 
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esque  He-man  Woman  Hater's  Club.  1 turned  to 
leave,  impelled  by  the  feeling  that  1 was  too  old  to 
be  in  this  tower,  as  if  1 would  take  away  the  magic 
that  the  new  children  had  discovered.  As  I de- 
scended the  staircase,  1 had  a feeling  of  righteous- 
ness and  exaltation,  for  1 had  not  disturbed  The 
Old  House,  or  the  secret  club  of  the  new  owners. 

As  1 walked  home  that  morning  1 felt  as  if 


a little  piece  of  me  was  missing,  as  if  my  secret 
had  been  exposed.  At  the  same  time,  1 was  com- 
forted to  know  that  someone  was  taking  care  of 
my  Old  House,  and  that  soon  after  a new  genera- 
tion would  move  in.  Maybe  even  someday  my 
children  would  play  at  The  Old  House.  But  they'd 
have  to  discover  its  magic  for  themselves. 

~ Meghan  Coyne,  II 


Haiku 

Wrapped  in  a cloak  of 
darkness,  the  shadow  best  hides 
what  should  not  be  known. 

~ Matthew  Chan,  III 


The  Sweetener  Invades  My  Mind 

The  sun  sets  deep  into  my  chest, 

As  shards  of  light  caress  my  lungs. 

Serenity  as  clear  as  day, 

Yet  deeper  than  the  darkest  nights. 

Without  a thought  within  the  world 
Throughout  a life  forever  old 
Heavenly  crystal  bodies  melt 
While  spears  of  mint  wound  the  breath 
The  sweetener  invades  my  mind. 


Antonins  Wiriadjaja,  II 
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Viscerally 


schizophrenic  street  signs 

puddles  become  flooded  with  halogen  neon  xenon  glare 

an  alphabet  soup  in  florescent  greens  and  oranges 

each  letter  reflected  in  the  windshield 

gliding  down  the  slick  highway  on  pure  adrenaline 

the  engine  rumbles  like  a bass  guitar 

and  1 grin  like  an  idiot 

as  the  symphony  of  supercharged  cacophony  rises  above  me 
like  a tidal  wave  of  exploding  light 

and  the  wave  belches  streams  of  humanity  at  its  most  raw  and  spectacular 
that  neon  green  reciprocated  by  the  platform  heels 
that  shatter  the  puddles  like  china  cymbals 
and  together  scuff  the  pavement 

one  big  over-caffe inated  mouse  scurrying  toward  the  light 

and  the  light  is 

everywhere 

and  its  intoxicating  rhythm  darts  like  a hummingbird  through  every  soul 
so  the  night  air  smells  like  smoke  and  sweat  and  syncopation 

-Andrew  Barr,  II 
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Smile 


It  is  one  of  those  sleepy,  blurry  days  that  become  increasingly  more  commonplace  as  the  school 
\ ear  progresses.  She  sits  comfortably  behind  the  desk  in  the  bookroom,  legs  crossed  and  leaning  back, 
hemmed  in  by  piles  of  books  on  all  sides.  The  past  few  months  have  flown  by,  chock  full  of  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  senior  year:  a mixture  of  hectic  school  days,  endless  after-school  commitments,  and 
weekends  that  used  to  be  care-free  but  are  now  considerably  dampened  by  impending  college  dead- 
lines. 

But  for  the  moment  she  is  all  alone,  free  to  stretch  out  in  her  beloved  bookroom.  quietly  hum- 
ming a nameless  tune.  Not  one  to  let  an  opportunity  to  procrastinate  go  to  waste,  she  decides  to  let  her 
thoughts  ramble  rather  than  attempting  to  make  sense  of  her  impenetrable  statistics  homework. 

As  someone  who  does  not  hesitate  to  brand  herself  as,  well,  somewhat  obsessive  compulsive, 
she  has  more  than  enough  things  to  dwell  upon  at  this  point  in  her  life— friends,  grades,  her  crazy 
family,  mistakes  she's  made.  Not  to  mention  the  constant  pressure  to  live  up  to  her  own,  as  well  as 
everyone  else's,  expectations. 

But  at  the  same  time  she  is  suffused  with  an  unexplained  feeling  of  optimism.  She  is  restless, 
excited,  giddy,  and  for  once  in  her  life  she  finds  it  difficult  to  sit  still.  Her  soul  peeks  out  from  within 
her  sensible  shell,  and  she  yearns  to  stretch,  to  sing,  and  to  soar.  The  future  lies  before  her,  an  unknown 
path  of  potentially  incredible  things  to  come. 

The  sound  of  music  from  the  auditorium  across  the  hall  pierces  the  surrounding  silence — band 
practice  again.  She  can't  help  but  sway  along  to  the  melody,  movement  that  is  made  even  better 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  chair  she's  sitting  in  has  wheels.  Although  she  knows  she  must  look 
ridiculous  to  anyone  passing  by.  the  funny  thing  is  she  really  doesn't  care.  Right  now  she  only  wants  to 
laugh. 

The  bell  rings,  signaling  the  end  of  her  reverie.  She  lingers  a moment  before  leaving,  savoring 
a few  more  seconds  of  smiling  solitude.  Then  she  steps  out  the  door,  grinning. 


~ Kate  Chevarley,  1 
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pilgrimage 


the  antique  tunnel 
back  into  a time 
long  forgotten 
dusty  and  covered 
in  cobwebs 

emotions  that  Hew  high 
now  permanently  grounded 
forced  to  confront 
a buried  period 
erased  from  the  present 
forbidden  in  the  future 
yet  leaves 


a trail  of  scars 
in  the  past 


crystallized  salt 

that  once  ran  a mass  of  tears 

pain  that  plunged 

moldy  and  hardened 

would  take  a breath  away 

little  girl 

who  was  scared  and 

helpless  that  day 

has  now  grown  up 

her  chin  held  high 

a newly  softened  soul  contained 

and  holding  in  her  palms  the  one  thing 

she  will  always  be  capable  of.  . . 

forgiveness. 


~ Erin  George,  111 
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